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About Our Cover 

Interstate 35 is a many-laned, grass-lined parkway as it makes 
its final turn north to Austin. The dome of the State Capitol, 
center, and The University of Texas tower to the right dominate 
the skyline. Photograph by Hugh Pillsbury 


theme for this year’s National Highway Week in 


Texas, September 18-24—‘Better Highways Save — 


Lives, Time, and Money.” 

We in the Texas Highway Department should 
make ourselves familiar with the benefits of mod- 
ern highways during this week so that we can 
help tell the highway story—what has been done 
and what needs to be done (see editorial, TEXAS 
HIGHWAYS, August 1966). 

Each of us can help promote this special week by 
being informed about our highway system, a sys- 
tem that State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer says 
is second to none in a balanced program, a total 
road program for all Texans. A balanced highway 
program ties together farm to market roads, state 
highways, U. S. highways and Interstate routes to 
“serve more traffic more efficiently. And a balanced 
program puts the gasoline taxes back into the area 
where they originated. 

We should know that Texas now has almost 


noe moved ed: the channe 5 


commerce, three out of every | - 


Highway Department slannee see | 
the state’s needs for more and bette 
We must have more miles of expressways 
next 20 years to take care of the moto 
explosion in our urban areas and to i 
continued economic development. 

During Highway Week, and in all othe 
we should be alert to speak out against ai 
to divert highway funds to non-highway purpo 
because such action would seriously affect 
state’s needed highway system. 


Big Week for Texas 


EPTEMBER 18-24 is National Highway Week. Throughout the United States, 
many words will be spoken, and countless more written, on the theme, “Better 
Highways Save Lives ... Time ... Money,” 
highways today and the importance of even better highways in the future. 
The American Association of State Highway Officials has designated the last full 
week of each September as the time to focus public attention on the benefits of 


to remind us all of the value of 


highways to the national economy and to every community and citizen in our nation. 

National Highway Week will be commemorated in all 50 states, by state agencies, 
good roads associations, and by private industries through community advertising. 

In our state, the observance is sponsored by the Texas Good Roads Association, 
a citizen movement dedicated to better highway transportation for all Texans. 

Texas, with its 67,000-mile network of Interstate highways, federal and state high- 
ways and farm to market roads, has particular reason to commemorate Highway 
Week. | 

Time was when driving to a town 25 miles from home was a real undertaking, 
and a 200-mile journey by car was a major production. A cross-country automobile 
trip was a veritable safari. 

But highways have changed—and particularly in Texas. Highways have become 
modern, time-saving, life-saving networks of transportation that enrich our everyday 
lives and insure a bright future for our children. 


In a proclamation designating Highway Week in Texas, Governor John Connally 


A challenge for Highway Week—Te ould have 17,000 miles of 
freeways by 1985 to serve the expected 14 million motor vehicles. 
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asked all Texans “to give serious thought 
to the blessings and benefits derived 
from good highways and a Highway 
Department with vision.” 

He also wrote that the need for good 
—and better—highways will increase in 
the decades ahead, “decades destined for 
unprecedented growth and economic de- 
velopment.” 

“If ‘we are to have a system to match 
the promise of the future, we must plan 
now. It is apparent that the demands on 
our outstanding highway system will be 
enormous. The task ahead is clear-cut. 
Destiny won’t wait. We must meet the 
challenge of the future.” 

How to meet the challenge of the fu- 
ture will be discussed in all sections of 
the state during Highway Week, as 
officials of the Highway Department de- 
vote their days and nights during that 
week to telling the highway story. 

Luncheons, dinner meetings, and rib- 
bon-cutting ceremonies opening recently 
completed sections of Interstate high- 
ways and other expressways will high- 
light the travels of the members of the 
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The Lone Star 


Highway Commission and the adminis- 


trative staff of the Department. 

Commission members H. C. Petry Jr., 
Hal Woodward and J. H. Kultgen, State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer, and 
Assistant State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall will travel to all districts in 
the state. They will meet with local offi- 
cials, and speak before civic club groups 
and chambers of commerce to assist dis- 
trict offices of the Department to focus 
public attention on future needs and 
opportunities. 

One traditional feature of Highway 
Week in Texas is an editorial contest 
that all Texas newspapers are eligible 
to enter. The purpose of the contest, as 
outlined by Weldon Hart, executive vice 
president of the Texas Good Roads Asso- 
ciation, is to call attention to the Texas 
highway system and to remind Texans, 
during this special week, how important 
that system is to our economy and our 
society. 


With the same purpose in mind, the 
TGRA has extended the editorial contest 
this year to include features broadcast 


State should have 79,000 miles of highways in the next two decades, 
compared to the present 67,000-mile system. In general, all existing highways such 
as this one will require one reconstruction and two resurfacings before 1985. 


during Highway Week on radio and 
television stations in Texas. 


Two first prize awards of $100 U.S. 
Savings Bonds will be made—for the 
best editorial published in a Texas news- 
paper during Highway Week, and for 
the best radio or television feature on 
this topic. First, second, and third place 
winners in each category will receive 
plaques. 

Separate sets of judges have been se- 
lected for each of the two divisions of 
the contest, and they will judge entries 
on the basis of their development of the 


Highway Week theme, “Better High- — 
. Money.” | 


.. Limes 
A leading chamber of commerce official, 


ways Save Lives . 


the mayor of a major Texas city and a 
county commissioner are among those 
serving as judges. 


The Texas Good Roads Association 


and the Highway Department will use — 


other means also to commemorate High- 
way Week. 

Copies of the Department’s latest 
booklet, “The Great Challenge ... Texas 
Highway Needs,” have been sent to 
elected officials, judges, chambers of 
commerce, newspapers, national jour- 
nals, radio and television stations, mem- 
bers of the Texas Good Roads Associa- 
tion and the Texas Municipal League, 
present, and past Highway Commission- 
ers, District Engineers and division 
heads, and to the American Road Build- 
ers Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials. 


In preparation for Highway Week, 
state-wide news releases and taped pub- 
lic service announcements for use on 
radio and television calling attention to 
Highway Week observance will be dis- 
tributed. 

District offices may also initiate ap- 
propriate measures in support of High- 
way Week, such as open house recep- 
tions, radio or television broadcasts, 
posters, displays, to complement the 
program. 

It will be a big week for highways in 
Texas. 
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RUBE GOLDBERG contraption 

that measures the relative rough- 
ness of highway pavements is now be- 
ing tested by the Research Section of 
Highway Design Division. 

Before developing the profilograph, 
Texas Highway Department engineers 
did not have equipment that would 
measure the smoothness of pavements 
shortly after they had been placed. 

Old and new pavements in most dis- 
tricts will be tested during the next 
few months as research engineers gath- 
er data for developing a maximum 
roughness allowable for highway sur- 
faces. Frank McCullough and Kenneth 
Hankins, Research Section engineers, 
said profile specifications to be includ- 
ed with highway design standards should 
be ready by next summer. 

They said that Department design 
engineers, working with Rainhart Com- 
pany of Austin, explained the problem 


THE PROFILOGRAPH—This 


corder wheel, 25-foot long vehicle is being used by Depart- 
ment research engineers to measure the roughness of Texas 


12-reference wheel, one re- 
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Accumulative digital computers, left, just below spool of white paper, keep record 


of bumps and dips on the pavement surface. Chart marked on middle cylinder 
records profile trace of the surface. Distance counter, far right, measures up to 


1,000 feet of pavement. 


to that company and suggested the way 


it might be solved. 
The solution is a 12-wheel machine 


_25 feet long that one man can push 


along the roadway. Bumps and dips are 
recorded numerically and graphically at 
the same time. McCullough said the 
longer the machine and the more wheels 
it has the better the reference plane 


from which to measure roughness. He 
said other states have similar devices, 
but the equipment needs further devel- 
opment. 

By next summer, Department engi- 
neers hope to specify a roughness allow- 
able so a contractor will know just how 
smooth a newly built highway will have 
to be before it is accepted. @ 


highways. The many wheels and length of the machine form 
a better reference plane from which to measure roughness 
than do other machines with fewer wheels and shorter bodies. 
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Breakaway Signs — 
Highway Success Story 


ee PT IS INTERESTING to note that 

normal collision behavior of a 
breakaway support is no longer news- 
worthy...” 

This laconic comment appears on a 
report included in a rapidly filling file 
of accident case histories involving 
breakaway sign supports along Texas 
highways. 


The file attests to the success of the 
“made in Texas” breakaway sign support 
—the sign post that yields under impact. 
Through the first 22 such incidents re- 
ported there had been no fatalities. Inju- 
ries in the mishaps were confined to 
minor cuts and bruises. 

Property damage was relatively light. 
In fact, there are several “vehicle un- 
known” entries in the file, indicating the 
drivers merely swung their dented but 
still operating vehicles back on the high- 
way and just kept going after impact. 

Several new chapters in the breakaway 
success story have been added recently. 

In August, the Texas Highway Com- 
mission approved a $3,000,000 program 
to replace all conventional ground- 
mounted signs along the Interstate sys- 
tem with breakaways. Breakaway signs 
earlier had been installed on all newer 
Interstate sections and at other locations 
on a maintenance replacement basis. 


In the same Interstate Traffic Safety 
Program were funds—$243,000—to in- 
stall aluminum bases with breakaway 
features for illumination poles, also re- 
placing rigid bases. These, too, are 
standard on recently completed sections 
of highway. 

The new Interstate safety program in- 
cludes 18 illumination projects and 58 
sign projects. 

Earlier this summer, representatives of 
11 other states which now have joined 
Texas in further breakaway research met 


at the Texas Transportation Institute at 
Texas A&M University. 


Hilton Hagan 
Travel and Information Division 


The Texas Highway Department and 
TTI began the initial research into break- 
away sign supports almost three years 
ago. 

The other states joined the program 
a year ago. At College Station in July, 
the project steering committee reviewed 
the first year’s work and heard discus- 
sions on the coming year’s program. 

Each state is represented on the com- 
mittee by a member and an alternate. 
T. S. Huff, chief engineer of Highway 
Design for the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment,is chairman of the committee and 
the representative from Texas. Robert 
L. Lewis, THD research engineer, is the 
Texas alternate. 

Other states participating are Ala- 
bama, California, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota and 


Tennessee. 


Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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In addition, observers from highway 
agencies in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kentucky, New York and the District of 
Columbia attended the sessions. Also 
present were representatives of the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads from Washing- 
ton as well as from regional offices in 
Fort Worth, Kansas City and Atlanta. 

The breakaway success story has ex- 
cited interest throughout the nation. A 
major steel manufacturer is readying an 
extensive advertising effort featuring 
breakaway sign support designs devel- 
oped at TTI. 

Since the signs made their debut on 
Texas highways last year they have been 
the subject of many articles in state and 
national media. 

But the real measure of success are 
the more than a score of Texas motorists 
who are alive and unhurt, thanks to 
sign supports “designed for living.” Mf 


Wik Louis Philippe of France 
turned his eye, toward the fledg- 
ling Republic of Texas in 1839, and di- 
rected one of the secretaries from his 
Washington Embassy, Comte Alphonse 
Dubois de Saligny, to visit Texas and 
report on the possibilities of establish- 
ing diplomatic relations. 

De Saligny’s report must have been 
an enthusiastic one, because France of- 
ficially recognized the Republic and 
Louis Philippe appointed de Saligny 
charge d’affaires in that same year. He 
was instructed to present his credentials 
to President Mirabeau B. Lamar and 
make preparations for the minister who 
would be appointed to represent France 
in Texas. 

De Saligny returned to Austin in 
1840, purchasing 21 acres of land from 
Anson Jones, later a president of the 
Republic. He built his house of the fine- 
grained Bastrop pine and lived there 
until April 1842. 

The property then passed through 
the hands of Bishop John Marri Odin, 
of the Catholic diocese of Texas, and 
to Mosely Baker. Baker got a bargain, 
because Austin had become greatly de- 
populated due to “Indian depredations 
and the Mexican Menace.” 

The next year Baker sold the prop- 
erty to Dr. Joseph W. Robertson, and it 
remained in the possession of the Rob- 
ertson family until 1945, when it was 
purchased by the State of Texas and 
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Tommie Pinkard 
Travel and Information Division 


put in the custody of the Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas. 

The house had not been occupied 
for 10 years when the DRT started 
restoration, so they had their work cut 
out for them. They selected Raiford 


‘Stripling of San Augustine as architect 


for the restoration, and much of the work 
was made possible through generous 
gifts from Herbert J. Yates, President 
of Republic Pictures, and the Republic 
Pictures Corporation. Others contribut- 
ing to the cost were the National Society 
of Colonial Dames of America Resident 
in the State of Texas, and many indi- 
vidual members of the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas. 

The furnishings throughout the house 
are authentic pieces dating back to the 
1840’s or earlier, some of them original 
de Saligny possessions, and others added 
by the Robertson family. Other furniture 
and accessories were donated by private 
citizens. 

The colors on the walls of the house 
are those selected by de Saligny when 
the house was first built. Pittsburgh 
Paint Glass Company sent a color ex- 
pert to Austin to take scrapings of each 
painted portion of the Legation; the 
scrapings were analyzed in the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh laboratories and col- 
ors were developed to match the orig- 
inal shades. 

Draperies and upholstery in the house 
were made from materials selected from 


the historical file of F. Scalamandre & 


Company of New York by Mr. Bill 
Pauldmann, national president of the 
Association of Interior Decorators. 

Visitors to the Legation are first im- 
pressed by the carpet of Zoysia grass 
and the magnificent formal gardens sur- 
rounding the house. The landscaping 
was planned by many garden clubs in 
Texas, including those in Austin, Dallas, 
Houston, and Beaumont. The Garden 
Clubs of America’s 1954 award was se- 
cured for the Legation by the efforts of 
the Garden Club of Houston and the 
River Oaks Garden Club of Houston. 

The visitor next steps onto the wide 
veranda which, with its square pillars, 
lends an air of coolness to the house, and 
enters a wide hallway that was used as 
a dining room and dance floor by de 
Saligny. 

To the left is the most opulent room of 
the house, the parlor, with several orig- 
inal de Saligny pieces including a rose- 
wood sofa and armchair. Dominating 
the room is a half length oil painting 
of King Louis Philippe, copied from the 
original by Winterhalter that now is dis- 
played in the Palace of Versailles. 

Two downstairs bedrooms contain 
furniture added to the house when it 
was first occupied by the Robertsons. 
Of interest is a small mahogany table 
that still bears the stains of milk poured 
on it by Indians during a raid. 

Another item visitors will not want 
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| Magnificent formal gardens frame the restored French Legation building in Austin. 
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to miss is de Saligny’s own printing 
press that was given to the State in 
1901 by Phineas de Cordova. Needle- 
point upholstery and rugs were made by 
members of the Daughters of the Re- 
public, and throughout the house are 
rugs, paintings, books, tables, draperies 
and other furnishings donated by mem- 
bers of the DRT. 

A small door leading off from the 
wide central hallway leads to a wine 
cellar—an important item to de Saligny. 
To accompany his fine meats, seasoned 
with herbs from his garden, he served 
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the best French sauternes and burgun- 
dies with which his cellar was amply 
supplied. The cellar has been re-exca- 
vated to its original size, and 100-year- 
old wine casks (empty!) have been add- 
ed for authenticity. 

One interesting sidelight on the history 
of the Legation turned up in an old news- 
paper. In an 1848 issue of the Texas 
Democrat there was an advertising pro- 
spectus for a “Female College” to be lo- 
cated at the Legation. Tuition was listed 
as $2 per month. No further reference 
to this “female college” appears, and it 


Photograph by Bob Gates 


evidently was never a reality. 

The work of the Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas as custodians of the 
French Legation continues. They add 
new acquisitions to the Legation as they 
become available, and they are respon- 
sible for keeping the house open for 
visitors every afternoon. The rebuilding 
of the kitchen at the rear of the house is 
one of their current projects, and chap- 
ters of the DRT all over the state are 
planning contributions for a benefit ba- 


zaar to be held on the Legation grounds 
in October. 


the French Legation in Austin. Photograph by James Corbin 


HE TELEPHONE rang at the his- 
toric French Legation house in 
Austin recently and when the director, 


Mrs. Emma Bell Adrian, answered, the 


caller asked for President de Gaulle’s 
mailing address! 

The oldest building in Austin, and 
the only embassy ever built in Texas 
for a foreign power, the French Legation 
has not, in spite of its name, housed a 
representative of France since 1842. It 
is, though, one of Austin’s most popular 
attractions for visitors. 

Built high on a hill on a 21-acre site 
overlooking the tiny hamlet that was 
Austin in 1841, the Louisiana Bayou 
style house constructed of Bastrop pine 
is now the property of the State of Tex- 
as, under the custody of the Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas. These women 
have restored it to its original glory and 
opened it to the public, welcoming all 
those interested in gaining an insight 
into a short but eventful period in Texas 
history. 

One question which has plagued those 
curious about the old house concerned 
the kitchen. Where was it? The original 
plans called for a separate kitchen behind 
the house, but there were no clues as 
to whether it ever existed—or where it 
was located—when the Daughters of the 
Republic set about restoring the prop- 
erty in 1945. 

The “missing kitchen mystery” was 
finally solved this year when an excava- 
tion crew supervised by University of 
Texas anthropology student James E. 
Corbin found evidence of its location 
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near the back entrance to the house. 
And it came complete with fireplace, 
cooking utensils—and a nearby latrine. 

This was the discovery of a group of 
University of Texas anthropologists from 
the Texas Archeological Research Lab- 
oratory under the leadership of Dr. Dee 
Ann Story, executive director. 

The anthropologists became involved 
in the mystery when they were ap- 
proached by Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Beretta, San Antonio residents whose 
interest in Texas history is well known 
throughout the state. 

The Berettas offered to finance ex- 
cavation work at the Legation, and Dr. 
Story promptly accepted “about $2,000” 
for the project. Digging began on May 
16 after a few days spent on prelim- 
inary mapping. Within three weeks the 
kitchen fireplace hearth, along with 
cooking utensils and broken crockery, 
had been found. 

A surprising bonus was the discovery 
that the hill on which the Legation 
stands had been a popular site for thous- 
ands of years. Dr. Story reported that 
many Indian artifacts were also found. 
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The fireplace hearth was found behind the main building, along with crockery and 
cooking utensils. Ground markers were placed as reference points. A new building 


is being constructed over the hearth. Photograph by Bill Harrison 


She pointed out that the site was “ob- 
viously a choice spot” for habitation 
since there was a spring nearby and 
the location offered a commanding view 
of the surrounding area. 

Mrs. Dorris Olds, a research scien- 
tist associated with the Texas Memorial 
Museum and a staff member of the 
Texas Archeological Research Labora- 
tory, is preparing a comprehensive re- 
port on the discoveries at the Legation. 


The archeologists left the kitchen fire- 
place unearthed as the reference point 
for restoration work which the Daugh- 
ters of the Republic of Texas will under- 
take. Mr. and Mrs. Beretta have offered 
to finance reconstruction and furnishing 
of the kitchen. 

Raiford Stripling of San Augustine, 
the architect for restoration of the Le- 
gation building, will also oversee re- 
construction of the kitchen. @ 


Artifacts found at the site of the old kitchen include cooking utensils, square nails, Wedgwood and Lowestoft 
dishes of the mid-nineteenth century, old coins, and "Zachary Taylor pipes. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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ao N THEIR EFFORTS to help the 
Texas Highway Department de- 
velop a safer highway sign support, re- 
searchers at the Texas Transportation 
Institute have learned a good deal about 
how a sign post behaves when it is 
struck by a car. 
But what about the car? How does 


—— : oS Se ee es ~—sit behave when it crashes into a post? 
High speed cameras are set up. Mobile electronic laboratory is in background. To answer this question, TTI has be- 
gun a series of crash tests using an 
Technician checks tire pressure of test vehicle. Triangular marks form fixed meas- “impact frame” or “impact barrier.” 
uring scale on side of car. The barrier is an 8 WF 20 steel section 


anchored in concrete in two 12-foot- 
deep shafts 30 inches in diameter. 

A TTI spokesman said the tests are 
being run to find the “spring constant” 
of vehicles—that is, the energy absorp- 
tion characteristics of the car; the 
amount of force required to crush the 
vehicle a unit distance, such as pounds 
per inch, pounds per foot. 

As in the breakaway sign tests, the 
cars are crashed with a reverse tow sys- 
tem. All sizes of automobiles are used, 
including a standard sedan, a large se- 
dan, a large truck, and compact cars 
with front and rear engines. 

Using different types of cars will “give 
us a feel for the range of values we 
might find on the highway,” the TTI 
man said. 

He explained that in the breakaway 
See concept, researchers employ a mathe- 


matic simulator or computer. The posts 
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sign posts on the highway. But the com- 
puter still needs to be fed information 
on the crushing characteristics of the 
vehicles involved. 
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The cars in the test have small tri- 
angular markings along the sides to 
indicate forward movement of the ve- 
hicle. They also provide a measure- | oa ee ein aes 
ment of how extensively the car is ZOCK! Vehicle at approximately 0.050 
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second after impact. 


crushed. 
A high speed camera records the 
test, frame by frame, and this is im- Condition of vehicle after impact. 


portant because the car rebounds or 
recoils—usually about a foot—after a 
total crushing of three to four feet. 
The “spring constant” project is part 
of the research at TTI being sponsored 
/ by 12 state highway departments, in- 
cluding that of Texas, in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce’s 
: Bureau of Public Roads. It is an out- 
growth of previous research by the Tex- 
| as Transportation Institute and the Tex- 
| as Highway Department. 
: Project Spring Constant is still in the 
| testing stage, but it looks promising. 
“At this time, the information we 
have gathered is furnishing input data 
for the mathematical simulation, and 
the output from the electronic computer 
} shows promise,” a TTI official said. 
: The crash test, the first step in get- : tees aS 
ting that input data, is shown in these Sei Cie 2 ae RAS ose Ss aa 
pictures by Blair Wilkins. @ sha Sas cE ph ee ae Soe Pe eres 
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“ie i is sorely Ses Se toighe u 
the nation, that Texas has one of the 
best highway systems in the world, a re- 
sult of having built a high caliber, hon- 


est highway department. This same high- R. C. (Dick) Ra 


municipal plaudi 


said had enabled , 


way department, today, can't even re- 
cruit the engineers it needs to carry on 
this outstanding record. 

“The Highway Department needs to 
recruit about 160 engineers each year, 
but in 1960 it got only 72, 43 in 1963, location of Loop 11 between 


total of 24 in 1964—this is our Highway and northern leg of 
" Red River Valley Expressway. ae 


“Rancier lauded the store of th 
Citizens Advisory Committee headed b 
ttleneck in Henrietta? Clay Underwood, the Chamber of Com-. 
sri Freund, in the Dallas Morning — merce’s highway committee headed by 
News reports—''A bottleneck will snarl © Henry Grace, city employes, and the 
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the Henrietta area unless of- | Texas Highway Department and its dis- 


provide land for a Highway __ trict engineer here, L. B. Dean. 
essway which will extend from "Rancier termed the conversion of 
lle to the Dallas-Fort Worth Kell into a multilane expressway inter- 
change as the ‘best bargain ever of- north loop of FM 
ay Engineer D.C. Greer = fered Wichita Falls." The mayor said terminus at the fh 
t build a four- completion of the project, estimated to _ tion between the 
irietta unless city be in six to eight years, would help 
y commissioners the city financially by increasing the 
st of right of flow of tourist traffic, relieving the flow 
of traffic on other city streets and en- _— was put around 
couraging the development of new in- city, some acces 
dustry here.” 
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RAGEDY STRUCK at a lake near 

Bovina on July 18, when a nine- 
year-old boy drowned while fishing. 
However, through the quick action of 
Jerry Lovelace, a Highway Department 
summer employe who is a Texas Tech 
student and star halfback for the Red 
Raiders, the boy’s grandmother was 
saved from the same fate. 

Jerry, who is working in the Bovina 
Maintenance Section of District 5 this 
summer, was hauling grass and _ sod- 
ding slopes on the fill across from the 
lake on Farm Road 2396 when he no- 


ticed the pair struggling in the lake. 
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Jerry Lovelace: halfback ... highwayman... hero 


The boy, Billy Bob Crane of Childress, 
and his grandmother, Mrs. J. H. Leavell 
of Texico, New Mexico, had been fish- 
ing in the lake when the boy slipped into 
a deep hole. The grandmother, who 
couldn’t swim, stepped into deep water 
when she attempted to rescue him. 

The woman appeared to be in the 
more dangerous position, so Jerry tried 
to rescue her first. She would not stay 
rescued, however, and kept struggling 
to go back for the boy. When he finally 
had saved her, Jerry tried again and 
again to find the boy by diving, but he 
failed. 


Lovelace feels very humble about the 
experience, and when interviewed he 
kept saying, “If only I had tried harder, 
I might have saved the boy, too.” 

The shameful part of this event, as 
related by Joel Willson, District 5 re- 
porter for TEXAS HIGHWAYS, is that 
two adults, a man and a woman, were 
fishing within a few feet of where the 
accident took place, yet they did not 
attempt in any way to help in the res- 
cue. In fact, they had to be asked to 
move out of the way when the ambu- 
lance came to remove the boy’s body af- 
ter it was found an hour later. @ 
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Avery Smith, right, demonstrates the Texas triaxial press for 
Brazilian engineers in Materials and Tests Lab at Camp 


Pilgrims to THD Study 


ae 


Hubbard. The press tests the load carrying ability of soils 
and base materials. 


The Texas Way 


he Texas Highway Department 

believes in the Good Neighbor 
Policy—and in preaching what it prac- 
tices. 

The Department is often called on to 
play host to representatives of highway 
and public works departments from 
other countries, and the red carpet is 
rolled out for every delegation of vis- 
itors who want to learn how high- 
ways are built in Texas—hbe that dele- 
gation a 10-man engineering team from 
Brazil or a single graduate student from 
Down Under. 


In June of this year, those 10 Brazil- 
ian engineers arrived in Austin for five 
days of intensive study. They came 
armed with two interpreters and a 15- 
point list of study objectives. Repre- 
sentatives from seven divisions and from 
two districts of the Highway Department 
made sure the list was covered, in pres- 
entations by division heads, in field 
trips to construction projects, and in 


the 


demonstrations at Materials and 
Tests laboratories. 
Since one of their main interests was 


asphalt-paved, two lane rural highways, 


District Engineer Tom Wood arranged 
for them to observe construction at two 
sites in District 14—the reconstruction 
of base and surface on a state highway 
in Hays County, and construction of 
RM 2233 near Lake Lyndon B. Johnson. 

For contrast, they were treated to a 
visit to the $9.5 million multilevel inter- 
change project in San Antonio where 
District Engineer R. O. Lytton was host. 

The Brazilians were also quite inter- 
ested in the organization of the High- 
way Department. Organization and scope 
of the Department was explained to 


_ them by H. D. DeBerry Jr., the admin- 
istrative staff services officer who is 
responsible for making arrangements for 
foreign visitors. 

Some of the topics the Brazilians 
wished to learn about might not appear 
important to a Texas engineer. For ex- 
ample, one item on their list concerned 
limitation and control of axle loads, 
with emphasis on use of weighing sta- 
tions, loadometer scales, and methods of 
law enforcement. Their interest stems 
from an axle load study of an important 
Brazilian highway that showed their 
pavements are subjected to destructive 
forces 25 times greater than those in the 
United States. 

Another topic concerned plant re- 
quirements; its inclusion on the list is 
understandable since gradation units for 
asphalt plants are nonexistent in Brazil. 

The group came under the sponsor- 
ship of the Agency for International De- 
velopment and were referred to the 
Texas Highway Department by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. Other interna- 
tional organizations arranging visits to 
the Highway Department include the 
United Nations, the International Road 
Federation, and the Organization of 
American States. Visits are also ar- 
ranged directly by the highway organiza- 
tion or governmental agency that the 
delegates represent. 

During 1965 and 1966, engineers from 
the four corners of the earth have come 
to Texas to learn from the Highway 
Department—they have come from 
Spain, United Arab Republic, Denmark, 
Mexico, Australia, New Zealand, Jordan, 
Sweden, Argentina, Puerto Rico, Costa 
Rica, and Brazil. 

Many of the delegations consist of 
several engineers—and in the case of 
the recent Brazilian group, 10 engineers, 
two interpreters and a project escort— 
but many others may consist of only 
one or two men. The Department wel- 
comes them all. 

In contrast to the Brazilian team, the 
most recent “delegation” was a small 


Leslie Louis, left, Australian engineer, 
and Bill Girardeau, engineer in Bridge 
Division, review bridge plans. Louis vis- 
ited the division to discuss hydraulics, 
geometrics, and soils investigation for 
bridge design and construction. 


one—a lone engineer from Australia, 
Leslie Louis, who had just finished post- 
graduate studies for a master’s degree 
in civil engineering at Purdue Univer- 
sity. He was sponsored there as an In- 
ternational Roads Foundation Fellow. 
Before returning to Australia he wished 
to gain some knowledge of the con- 
struction aspects of highway engineering, 
and he was referred to the Texas High- 
way Department by Queensland’s Com- 
missioner of Main Roads. He spent 
three weeks in Texas, visiting engineers 
in the Austin office and in district of- 
fices to learn of construction practices 
that will be applicable to highway build- 
ing in Queensland. 

H. D. DeBerry explains that in try- 
ing to plan a program for a delegation 
he tries to cover first the main inter- 
ests of the group—the Brazilians, for 
example, were interested primarily in 
secondary roads while the chief inter- 
est of several Australian delegations has 
been in urban dual highways and ex- 
pressways. But then he tries to include 


in the program information on other 
aspects of the Highway Department that 
might be helpful to them. 


“The Brazilians were quite interested 


in the soils test laboratory,” he ex- 
plained. “And all groups want to learn 
how the Department is organized, and 
how responsibility is divided within the 
Department.” 

DeBerry reports that language has 
not been a problem. “Unless the dele- 
gates speak English, they bring an in- 
terpreter with them.” 

Each visitor has a few souvenirs to 
take home’ with him, courtesy of the De- 
partment. A package of materials, in- 
cluding maps, the Highway Facts book- 
let, a copy of the receipts and disburse- 
ments sheet from the Accounting Di- 
vision, and a copy of organizational 
laws of the Department, is given to 
each delegate. 

In addition, the Department also dis- 
tributes copies of bulletins and scientific 
articles dealing with subjects under dis- 
cussion during the delegation’s visit. 

“All are courteous, pleasant, and very 
nice to deal with,” DeBerry says, with 
reference to the foreign engineers. “We 
find all of them most interesting. The 
engineers who have visited with us seem 
to be an exceptional group, and inter- 
ested both in highways and in this coun- 


try asa whole.” MH —Tommie Pinkard 
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HARLES NEEDHAM AVERY Sr., 
a former member of the Texas 
Highway Commission whose public ca- 
reer extended over five decades, died 
in Austin on July 30, at the age of 91. 

Avery was a member of the Highway 
Commission in its early days, from 1919 
to 1921, and he was a member of the 
Austin City Council from 1924 to 1929. 
He was city water and light commis- 
sioner from 1923 until the commission 
form of government was replaced in 
1926 by the present city manager form. 
While city water and light commission- 
er, he served also as president of the 
Southwest Water Works Association. 

He had entered the political field ear- 
lier, as chairman of the State Mining 
Board in 1912. 

A native of Alabama, Avery came to 
Central Texas 67 years ago. He resided 
first in Taylor (and at the time of his 
death he was president of the William- 
son County Old Settlers Association), 
and then moved to Austin in 1907. 

Avery was one of the first state-of- 
fice appointees of Governor W. P. Hobby 


= Former 
Commission 
Member 
Dies 


Photograph by Bill Malone 


Charles Needham Avery Sr., 1874-1966 


Member, Texas Highway Commission, 1919-1921 


when he became a member of the High- 


“way Commission in 1919. One of the 


first duties he and fellow members of 
the Commission faced was to replace 
the complicated maze of city automo- 
bile registrations by organizing a uni- 
form state licensing system. They met 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Capitol, and the staff office 
of the fledgling Commission was a 
House committee room. 

Avery managed the political campaigns 
of Congressman James P. Buchanan for 
25 years. After Buchanan’s death, Avery 
ran for congressman himself, but lost 
after a hectic 30-day campaign. 

Avery became a stockholder and vice 
president of Texas Quarries Inc. in 1929 
when he left political service. Stone from 
the Central Texas quarries was used in 
the construction of the U.S. Courthouse 
in Austin, the San Jacinto monument in 
Houston, and several University of Tex- 
as buildings. 

Avery organized the Texas Carbon 
Industry, which was later merged with 
the United Carbon Industry. He was al- 


so interested in modern farm and ranch 
methods, and in his later years man- 
aged the operations of farm and ranch 
properties in Williamson County that 
belong to his children. 

He was also associated with Fishbach 
and Moore, electrical contractors, and 
with the Texas Granite Company. 

A former president and district gov- 
ernor of the Lions Club, Avery was ac- 
tive in the Austin Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Ben Hur Shrine Temple, and 
the First Baptist Church of Austin. 

In an editorial entitled “His Memory 
Will Endure,” published in the August 
2 issue of the Austin Statesman, Avery 
was described as “the acquaintance and 
friend of just about every person in 
Texas public life in this century.” 

“Even in his advanced age,” the edi- 
torial continued, “he kept up his friend- 
ships and contacts and his lively inter- 
est in daily affairs and his boundless 
fund of humor.” 

“He was a real part of Austin’s past; 
his memory is an enduring monu- 
ment.” @ 


Record Highway 
Construction in District 5 


LANS are in the making for more 

major highway projects in the 
South Plains area, even as highway con- 
struction in District 5 reached a record 
$13,000,000 in July. 

In addition to this sum, the Highway 
Department has allocated $1,000,000 for 
farm to market roads and $386,000 for 
beautification projects in District 5. 

Largest project underway in the dis- 
trict is Loop 289 in Lubbock, where 
total construction costs will mount to 
an estimated $15,000,000 before it is 
completed. 

Another large project in Lubbock 
County just getting underway is U. S. 
87 reconstruction. That and a like proj- 
ect on U.S. 87 in Lamb County are each 
expected to cost $1,700,000. 

Loop 274 on the western edge of 
Plainview in Hale County is more than 
half done. Total cost for that project 
will be about $2,620,000. 

West and northwest segments of the 
28-mile loop around Lubbock are being 
constructed now, with the portion be- 
tween Clovis Road and Spur 327 sched- 
uled for completion this month. 

A three-level interchange at north 
U.S. 87 has already been opened to 
traffic, and two grade separations are 
complete. Four others on the western 
section of the loop are now under con- 
struction. When they are complete, Lub- 
bock will have 12 in operation with 14 
more programmed in succeeding phases. 

Main lanes of the loop, only a small 
percentage of which have been com- 
pleted, will be built later. 

The three-level interchange on north 
U.S. 87 is one of the major structures 
spanning Loop 289. It includes road- 
level frontage roads in addition to an 
overpass and underpass. Recent rains 
caused some minor flooding in the un- 
derpass, but District Engineer Oscar 
Crain said this was only a temporary 
hazard, occurring before electrical power 


was. available to 
pumps. 


operate permanent 


“We have two automatic pumps cap- 
able of pumping 10,000 gallons of water 
a minute. One of these pumps will keep 
the bottom dry in a normal rain, and 
two should insure that the underpass 
will never flood—theoretically,” Crain 
said. 

Crain explained that water is collected 
in a sump basin, and the pumps, located 
in a wellhouse at the interchange, empty 
it into a draw. 

Crain has announced plans for the 
Tahoka traffic circle and U.S. 87 south 
of Loop 289 to Farm Road 1585. “We 
plan to make the circle a two-level inter- 
change carrying U.S. 87 over US. 84. 
We hope to plan this for next year, at 
least for right of way purchase.” 

He estimated that job would cost 
$500,000. 

Another reconstruction tentatively pro- 
grammed for 1967 is on the Tahoka 
Highway south of Lubbock, which Crain 
describes as “dangerous by virtue of the 
nature of the traffic it carries.” 

An expressway being planned to elim- 
inate the danger zone will include front- 
age roads, limited access main lanes and 
four grade separations, Crain calls this 
a “sizable job,” and estimates it will 
cost between $2 and $3 million. 

Concerning highway plans for U.S. 
87 north of Lubbock, Crain estimates 
this is perhaps “two to five years away.” 
He indicated grade separations are 
planned in this area, particularly around 
the entrance to Lubbock Municipal Air- 
port. 

Two dozen beautification programs are 
scattered throughout this district, and in- 
clude projects for land planning, con- 
struction of new rest areas or rehabilita- 
tion of older ones, screening borrow pits 
and one scenic overlook. 

Efforts are underway to secure right 
of way along S.H. 214 in Bailey County, 
where there is a view of a game pre- 
serve, lakes and other scenery which 
could become a valuable attraction to 
the area. Wf 


District Engineer Oscar L. Crain looks 
down on the three-level interchange of 
Loop 289-U.S. 87 in north Lubbock 
where work was completed on July 16. 
This is one of 26 grade separations 
planned for the multimillion-dollar loop. 


Link in the Loop . . . Aerial view, look- 
ing south, shows the completed Loop 
289 three-level interchange in Lubbock. 
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Fair Thee Well 


By Luke Patrenella Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


T IS THE tantalizing colors of 

good things to eat winking deli- 
ciously out of their cramped quarters 
in Mason jars. 

It’s that pregnant pause just before 
a ten-gallon-hatted judge singles out 
your livestock entry for the blue ribbon. 

And it is any number of noises... . 

The whistle of the calliope... 

The rasping bark of the pitchman... 

The plink of angry baseballs hitting 
fake milk bottles... 

And just the constant hum of human 
voices as neighbor greets neighbor. 

This conglomerate of Americana is 
known as the county fair, and it runs 
the gamut from cotton candy to corn 
dogs, from sawdust to fertilizer, from 
Ferris wheels to roller coasters, and 
from top entertainers to local perform- 
ers. 

With fall just around the calendar, 
virtually anywhere you are or go on 
Texas highways this month will put you 
within close proximity of a county fair. 

Although—as with most entertainment 
—the cost of fair-going has gone up, 
people still are attracted to these com- 
munity events. 

Bob Murdoch of Tyler, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Texas Association of Fairs 
and Expositions, and manager of the 
East Texas Fair (September 26-October 
1), explains their appeal this way: 

“People still like to see good livestock. 
Many fairs stress industry in their ex- 
hibits, and a lot of people hold out on 
buying something until they see the 
latest in the product they want.” 

The manager of the Tyler fair says 
the successful fairs are run by managers 
who continually feature the latest to lure 
customers through admission gates. 


Traditionally, the American institu- 


tion known as a fair had its beginnings 
in the spirit of competition, Murdoch 
says. 

“When fall crops were in, people 
brought their best produce to town to 
compete with their neighbor’s choice 
crops,” he explains. “Over the years, 
what began simply as friendly rivalry 
between neighbors has evolved into an 
event that calls for much money, man- 
power—and definitely management.” 

Consider the mammoth State Fair of 
Texas for just a moment, and it’s easy 
to see what the spirit of competition 
has touched off in managerial responsi- 
bility. 

Incidentally, this year’s State Fair 
in Dallas will be held October 8-23 with 


September 9-1 | 
September 12-17 


spe eee a 
“Exposition of Young America” as its 
theme. It’s the nation’s largest annual 
exposition in terms of attendance 
(2,834,423 in 1965!), and the 1966 gate 
should up the figure with the annual at- 
tractions including the traditional Ice 
Capades, the gridiron rivalry between 
The University of Texas and Oklahoma 
University, and the State Fair musical. 
This year’s show is the much-lauded 
“Fiddler on the Roof.” 

But while you’re juggling your cal- 
endar to fit into it an October trip to 
Big D, don’t overlook the fact that Sep- 
tember may be the month for attending 
a fair right in your own community— 
or maybe just a county away! 

Fair thee well... @ 


Four States Fair anc 


_ (includes Appaloos 
quarter horse shows 


September 12-17 
September 14-17 
September 15-18 
September 19-24 
September 21-23 
September 21-24 
September 22-25 
September 22-October | 


September 26-October | 
September 26-October | 
September 28-October | 
September 30-October | 


West Texas Fair 
North Texas State Fai 
Fayette County Fair and Re 
Tri-State Fair on s 
Dawson County and Com unity 
Washington County Fair 
Comal County Fair 


Gregg Exposition and 
Livestock Show 


East Texas Fair ee 
Panhandle-South Plains Fair 
Fort Bend County Fair 

Inter-State Fair : 


nae af eo eM BS 0 ake Se : 4 *s 
Rolling into the thrills of fun time at the fair is this group proving 
that the luckiest people in the whirl are the ones you meet at the fair. 
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Shop Foreman Warren Poitevint (left) and welder Jimmie Cade observe their han- 
diwork. With welder Russell Skates, they built a fork lift carrier that enables the lift 


to be taken wherever needed to unload supplies. 


CARRIER — WILL TRAVEL 


Carl C. Bull, Shop Foreman IV 
Odessa, District 6 


ISTRICT SHOP WORKMEN in 

Odessa have built a fork lift car- 
rier that enables one man to unload 
paint and other supplies at section ware- 
houses that previously required the 
muscles of four to six men. 

Built from material salvaged from 
old dismantled bridges, the fork lift car- 
rier fits on the rear of the transport 
trailer used to haul supplies on pallets 
from the Post General Warehouse. 

When the truck arrives at the district 
shop from the warehouse, the carrier 
is attached to the back of the trailer and 
the fork lift is driven onto the carrier 
rack. The truck then goes to the section 
warehouse where the supplies are need- 


ed, and the fork lift is used to unload 
pallets from the trailer. 

District 6 Shop Foreman Warren 
Poitevint and welders Russell Skates 
and Jimmie Cade built the fork lift 
carrier. The bottom track is constructed 
of three-inch angle iron with a strip 
of quarter-inch flat plate to make it the 
correct width. The drive-up track is 
made of eight-inch channel iron, while 
the main carrier frame is composed of 
five-inch I-beams. Cross braces are two- 
inch angle iron. 

The carrier enables all section ware- 
houses to use the fork lift, thereby sav- 
ing many man-hours of hard labor. 

District Engineer Archie Sherrod 
stresses the fact that transportation of 
the fork lift to the section warehouses 
also enables his men to handle supplies 
inasafer manner. @ 


Fork lift is used to attach carrier to 
trailer at district shop. 


Closeup of carrier. Traffic treads on 
channels prevent slipping when fork 
lift is driven onto carrier. 


Fork lift securely in place on carrier, 
ready to go. 
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Te and “Prom Our Readers 


Annual D.E.'s Meeting 


District engineers and division heads 
met with Austin main office adminis- 
trative officers in the annual meeting 
of the “Highway Clan” in Austin, July 
18-20. 


Assistant State Highway Engineer’ 


J. C. Dingwall outlined the purposes of 
the meeting and introduced visiting 
former Department employes. After 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
discussed the financial outlook for the 
Department, Paul Hancock told the en- 
gineers of the progress made thus far 
in implementing recommendations of 
the Ernst & Ernst financial manage- 
ment study. 

Various division heads discussed the 
progress of their divisions and the type 
services they could render the district 
offices. Maintenance and deterioration 
of structural concrete came in for a 


close look. Research projects were dis- 
cussed by Bob Lewis, research engineer 
in Highway Design Division. Director of 


Equipment and Procurement, John Na- 
tions, told the engineers he will be 
recommending new and smaller equip- 
ment where the smaller machinery can 
do the work adequately. 

Control of access right of way prob- 
lems were tossed back and forth by 
T. S. Huff and the district engineers. 
Greer told the engineers about the tenta- 
tive standards on billboard and junk- 
yard control. Greer also asked the ques- 
tion, “Are we training our inspectors 
and technicians adequately?” He said, 
“Inspectors can make you look good or 
they can make you look bad.” 

Greer reminded the gathering that 
Highway Week will be observed Sep- 
tember 18-24, and said that the Depart- 
ment’s new brochure, “The Great Chal- 
lenge,” should be tied into the theme. 

Hubert A. Henry, engineer-director of 
the Automation Division, discussed the 
services his division could perform and 
provided the biggest laugh of the meet- 
ing with his “oversimplification” of the 
division’s activities. 


Ueubll, I Marsuth 
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Hold on Till Next Year 


Most of the tourists who send back 
information cards after their visit to 
Texas have nothing but compliments for 
Texas and Texas highways. There is 
one recurring complaint, however, and 
that concerns the lack of toilet facilities 
in the elaborate Safety Rest Areas along 
Interstate highways. 

To all our visitors we say, “Have pa- 
tience; try again next year.” The High- 
way Department is busy planning com- 
fort stations for the Rest Areas and 
several are already under construction. 

About one recent complaint there is 
nothing we can do but pass the word 
along to the U. S. Department of the 
Interior. Two irate citizens from In- 
diana complained that there was no 
Bible in their cabin at Big Bend Na- 
tional Park. 


Change in Plans 

Planning Survey Division is now in 
charge of ordering and distributing U. S. 
Geological Survey topographic maps to 
divisions and districts of the Highway 
Department. 

Formerly, this was the responsibility 
of the Division of Automation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 78701 e 


State Highway Engineer 


Son of Longhorn Cattle Drive 

George Dolan, in his column in the 
Fort Worth Star Telegram, wrote a few 
follow-up comments on the Longhorn 
cattle drive (see August issue of TEXAS 
i IGHWAYS). 

His comments involved the lively eve- 
ning in Dodge City at the end of the 
Rive. The Dodge City marshal, for ex- 
ample, took the Texas womenfolk out 
for the evening. He dressed for the oc- 
_ casion, wearing two six-shooters and his 
badge. Before the evening was over, 
_ they’d stolen one of his pistols and the 
“now hey the marshal didn’t even 
f . 


know they were missing. 
The next day, the marshal went over 
their motel, Dolan wrote. For safety’s 
sake, he left behind his guns, his badge 
and his hat. But before the day was 
| over, one of the men reported, “We’d 
stole his socks.” 
Johnny Wooden Leg, the only Indian 
on the side of the good guys, was am- 
bushed in a park by a pair of would- 
be robbers. A blonde led him into the 
ambush. She pulled a knife on him, and 
in taking it away he cut his hand. Then 
her two accomplices appeared. During 
the chase one of them fired some shots 
at the Indian, and in the darkness he 
tripped. A rock hurt his side. He felt 
it with his cut hand, then looked down, 
saw blood on his shirt and thought he 
had been shot. 

How did he meet the blonde? Johnny 
Wooden Leg and a friend, Joe Propps, 
were looking for girls to take to a dance. 
They came across the blonde. 

According to Propps, “I said, ‘Hey 
babe, you want to go to a dance?’ She 
said, ‘You got any beer?’ I knew right 
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then she was a sweet little thang. 


Retired, Inc. 


As many of you know, a return post 
card was enclosed in copies of the July 
issue of TEXAS HIGHWAYS sent to 
former Highway Department employes 
and others who receive the magazine 
on a complimentary basis. 

One of the questions on the card asked 
for “Occupation and firm or organiza- 
tion with which affiliated.” The best an- 
swer came from B. B. Freeborough of 
Marble Falls, “Affiliated 


with my wife in retirement.” 


who wrote, 


A Hard Hat Is a Man's Best Friend 


District Engineer B. L. DeBerry sends 
word from Dallas that two more of his 
men have reason to be grateful for their 
safety hats. 

Members of the Ennis Maintenance 
Section, both men were working on re- 
pair of a washed-out bridge on S.H. 
34 near Italy, when the incidents hap- 
pened. 

Herbert F. Stephens was working 
about 21 feet below a concrete mixer 
when a load of concrete was acciden- 
tally dumped on his head. Neither the 
rather large rocks in the mix nor the 
concrete itself injured him. 

James Lisman was under the bridge 
when a large wooden block fell and hit 
his hat without causing injury. 


Canine Corps 


The photograph of the canine in- 
strumentman on page 395 of the June 


issue of TEXAS HIGHWAYS, 
ted by Engineering Aide Carroll Hudson 


submit- 


of District 25, has attracted nationwide 
attention. 

A. E. Johnson, executive secretary of 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall for a 
copy of the photograph. 

In his reply to Johnson, Dingwall 
apologized for the fact that he was un- 
able to get a picture of the dog holding 
the rod! 


wrote Assistant 


Tape Pals 

S/Set. and Mrs. T. G. Clark, British 
subjects now living in the Republic of 
Zambia (that’s what used to be Northern 
Rhodesia, in eastern Africa), 
ested in all things Texan, and hope to 


are inter- 


come here some day. 

The Clarks are avid tape recording 
enthusiasts and would like to exchange 
with Texans. accept 


tapes They can 


reels up to seven-inch size and at the 
1%—334 and 714 


inches per second, two or four track, 


following speeds: 


mono only. 
If you’re interested, send your tapes 
to 
1062 S/Set. Clark, T.G. 
1 Signal Squadron, P.O. Box 1931 
Lusaka, Republic of Zambia. 


More Highway Facts 


More than half the continuously rein- 
forced concrete highways in the United 
States are in Texas. 

Texas, long a pioneer in this type con- 
struction, now has 1,527 miles, or al- 
most 54 per cent of all miles in the 
U.S. Latest figures compiled by the 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
show that all states have a total of 2,832 
miles. 

But the old Lone Star State is slip- 
ping. In January 1965, Texas had more 
than 61 per cent of all states combined! 

The closest Texas this 
year is Mississippi with 510 miles, fol- 
lowed by Illinois with its 348 miles. 
North Dakota is a distant fourth with 
108 miles. 

The first continuously reinforced con- 


state to 


crete pavement was built in 1938 in 
Indiana. Texas built its first joint-free 
pavement on the North-South Freeway in 


Fort Worth in 1951. 


Side Effect 
The county clerk in Washoe County 
(Reno), 


Nevada, reports marriages are 


up 3714 per cent for the first five 
months of 1966, Cullison Cady writes in 
the July issue of The Highway User. 

The reason? The clerk gives credit 
to improved highways from California, 
particularly Interstate 80, for this ex- 
traordinary increase. 


Daina THEATRE 


i CLOSED TRAILS END 
i = FREEWAY TAKES OVER 
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William L. McClure, urban administra- 
tive engineer, Houston, sent in this pho- 
tograph with the explanation, "'S.H. 288 
freeway right of way took the speak- 
ers and concession stand, so that's the 
end of the Trail." 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


oT Des he! 
{ a 
— FONE A 


e My wife and I want to commend 
Bobby Denton, one of your employes, 
for his outstanding courtesy and help- 
fulness to us on June 27. 

We had a tire blow out near Austin, 
and Mr. Denton stopped immediately 
and offered his assistance. As it hap- 
pened, we had extreme difficulty in re- 
moving the wheel lugs and would have 
been in considerable trouble if he had 
not assisted us. I am partially crippled 
and was accompanied only by my wife 
and elderly mother. 

Mr. Denton was very courteous and 
energetic, and his help was very valu- 
able in a time of real need. I am sure 
you have had other occasions to appre- 
ciate his worth, but we _ particularly 
wanted you to know of this occasion. 

Aubrey Elliott Jr. 
Lubbock 


e | wish to express my sincere ap- 
pfeciation to Mr. Fred Janak who 
works for you at the Texas Highway 
Department in Yoakum. 

Mr. Janak was kind enough to stop 
and help my wife on the evening of 
June 17. 

My wife was returning home after 
spending a week at Columbus. Some- 
where between Sublime and Halletts- 
ville, the fan belt broke on the car. 
Needless to say, the wife was at a loss 
as to what to do. This is when Mr. 
Janak stopped to find out if he could 
be of help. The wife was very relieved. 
After acquiring a new fan belt in Hal- 
lettsville and installing it, the wife was 
on her way again. 

I am very grateful for the help he 
gave my wife and it is nice to know 
that we have men such as this working 
for the Highway Department. 

Robert Parsons 
Victoria 


e This is a letter of praise for the 
courtesy and kindness which we received 
from two of your employes today. We 
three ladies were experiencing extreme 
panic over the stalling of a borrowed 
car. We were about at our wit’s end 
when two Good Samaritans in a Texas 
Highway Department dump truck came 
to our rescue. They performed services 
above and beyond the call of duty and 
we cannot praise their efforts enough. 

It is with pride that we commend these 
gentlemen. We do not even know their 
names so it is impossible to call them 
directly to your attention. We can only 
write this letter in deepest sincerity, 
thanking you in the hopes that some- 
how they will hear of it and know we 
did not forget them. 

We were glad to learn that the era 
of the Knights in Shining Armor is not 
yet over. 

Miss Tesa Henson 
Miss Carolyn Thomason 


Miss Martha Keller 


Ed. Note: The two highwaymen, in 
Wichita Falls, were C. L. Wood and 
H. J, Neal. 


e This is just a word of praise and 
appreciation for a couple of men on 
your District 14 maintenance crew who 
did a very nice thing for me. I had 
spent the day in Austin and had started 
to return to San Antonio and was 15 or 
20 miles out on 281 South. I had just 
passed the crew doing some retopping 
when my car suddenly made an awful 
noise then stopped. Not knowing what 
was wrong or what I was going to do, 
I got out and raised the hood, and these 
two nice fellows saw me and came to 
my aid. My car had thrown a rod and 


torn a hole in the motor. They were kin 


enough to call in for me and have a — 
wrecker come out and get me back-into | 
Austin where I caught a bus to San An- | 


tonio. 


I just want to again express my thanks | 
and appreciation to you and to them, | 


for without their help I feel sure it 


would have been far more harassing | 
than it was. I have always felt that the | 


State Highway Department had about 
the finest folks in the world in their 


employ anyway, and their courtesies to — 


me last Thursday afternoon only con- | 


firms this opinion. 
Alma Reimers 


San Antonio 


Ed. Note: District Engineer Tom Wood 
replied, “The two nice fellows who came 
to your aid were Messrs. Carl E. An- 
derson and Jimmie J. Shelton, two of 
our top engineering technicians. In their 
modest way they had not bothered to 
tell their supervisor or anyone else of 
the courtesies which they rendered.” 


e I would like to commend the 
prompt and courteous service of the 
three road engineers who helped me as 
soon as they I realized I could not 
change a flat tire. The men were sur- 
veying the new road just east of Am- 
herst. 

This kind act reflects the attitude of 
the Highway Department. Be proud that 
you have such nice people working with 
you. 

Mrs. Louise Ray 
Sudan 


Ed. Note: The “road engineers” were 
Jack Durkam, James Priddy, Raymond 
Dinges, all of whom work for Mr. Rhea 
Bradley, resident engineer at Littlefield. 


The King's Throne in Natural Bridge Caverns, Texas’ largest known cave, rises majesti- 
cally 40 feet above the cave floor. Located in the rugged hill country near New 
Braunfels, the cave is a two-mile subterranean wonderland reaching a depth of 250 feet. 


The farmer isn't the only one who got out of the mud. Direc- 
tor Robert W. Townsley of Motor Vehicle Division demon- 
strates the way it used to be in a 1919 Ford two-dot 


